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INTRODUCTION. 



The National Course in Drawing is arranged to meet the needs 
of those teachers who believe that drawing should be taught for 
itself, and not entirely or principally for its value in other studies. 
Owing to the special attention given to free-hand drawing, this course 
will, however, prove of more value as an aid in other studies than 
any other course in drawing. 

It is arranged with the idea that much of the time often spent in 
modeling, paper folding and cutting, in illustrative work, in ambi- 
dextrous exercises, and in working drawings, is wasted ; and thus 
its chief difference from other courses is that free-hand drawing 
from objects is made the first subject of instruction, and for the first 
five or six years is, with color and arrangement study, the only work 
presented. 

Besides postponing the scientific work to the three upper grades 
of the grammar school, this work is made much more simple than 
that in other courses. It deals with the principles underlying work- 
ing drawings, and does not include unrelated details of construction, 
and subjects which cannot be understood by the pupils. 

Free-hand drawing of objects is now generally from copies or 
from dictation, and must be of this nature as long as pupils are not 
enabled to correct their own work. 

The Cross Transparent Drawing Slate is the only means ever 
presented which makes it possible for the pupil to correct his own 
errors, and thus to learn to draw. The slate renders copies unneces- 
sary except for ornament and for the copying which is desirable, 
and it enables drawing from the object to be carried on in the public 
schools so successfully that the average pupil may be able to draw 
from Nature. It allows the pupils to work and think independently, 
and thus a widely varied line of work suited to the capacity of each 
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pupil may be carried on successfully, and with but slight effort on 
the part of the teacher, most of whose work is best performed by 
the slate. 

The course is intended to awaken the students to the beauty in 
Nature and in art, and thus to make them students of Nature. It 
gives the elements of art instruction in such a way that pupils are 
prepared to continue their studies in higher schools with nothing to 
unlearn. 

The course is arranged in such a way that teachers may vary the 
work to suit any special requirements. Thus less time may be spent 
upon color and arrangement, and more upon free-hand or work- 
ing drawings ; or any other variation desired may be made without 
difficulty. , 

The work in free-hand drawing may seem too difficult to those 
who have taught without the aid of the Cross Drawing Slate, and 
with it the work for any grade will be too difficult until the pupils 
have had the preparation of the previous grades. 

The work suggested is what is desirable. It may happen that, 
even after the preparation of all the lower grades, only the strongest 
pupils of an advanced class will be able to do all the work, and 
some classes may not be able to do work as difficult as that * sug- 
gested. This is not unexpected, and is provided for by the use of 
the slate and the individual models, which allow each pupil to do 
just what he is able, and to work independently from the tablets com- 
bined as illustrated or more simply, without causing additional work 
for the teacher. When drawing from common objects, if there is 
not time for completed work, a drawing well started is certainly 
better than one complete but faulty in aim and execution. 

The materials for color study are expensive, and some may wish 
to omit the work which requires the use of colored papers and pig- 
ments. 

The work in color suggested in this course combines the study 
of color and arrangement (design). Those who wish to omit the 
color may do so, and make the work the study of design simply, by 
using plain paper for all the exercises in cutting, folding, and past- 
ing ; and instead of colored designs in paper or pigments, the units 
may be used as patterns to give designs in pencil outline. 
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In the upper grades lessons in design, free-hand drawing, or in 
working drawings may be given in place of the color work. The 
manuals on the different subjects are arranged so that teachers may 
carry any subject much farther than the work suggested for the 
course, and perfect freedom is given for any^ changes desired or 
necessary on account of expense. 

Drawing is the most difficult subject in which teachers are ex- 
pected to give instruction. It is one in which the best results can- 
not be expected until the subject has been systematically taught for 
several years ; for teachers must acquire knowledge of the subject, 
and must then discover the best methods of instruction ; they must 
also have pupils who have been prepared for the work by that given 
in all the preceding grades. 

It is impossible to give directions which shall be of equal value 
to all teachers, for conditions are so unlike in different cities 
and states that details of matter and arrangement must be left to 
teachers. 

This course in drawing is not presented with the intention that 
the lessons are always to be given absolutely as planned as to sub- 
ject or order, and no attempt is made to give directions covering 
every word the teacher is to say during each lesson ; for it is impos- 
sible to obtain by mechanical means any satisfactory substitute for 
the trained intellect which must be depended upon to make any 
instruction successful. 

This course is, however, the only one which suggests the work 
and the time for each lesson from the fir§t year through the gram- 
mar school. This is done in order that teachers without experience 
may be assisted to plan their work, and so that they may know 
about what should be expected of pupils who have had proper study 
in the preceding grades. When pupils have not had this training, 
the lessons must be changed to meet the conditions. 

The lessons often call for drawings of tablets ; if these are not 
provided the forms may be cut from paper, or solid models may be 
used. Subjects for the lessons similar to the illustrations may thus 
always be obtained with little trouble. 

The "Outlines of Lessons " are not intended for text-books ; and 
teachers will find in the manuals " Free-hand Drawing," " Light and 
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Shade," '* Color Study," " Historic Ornament and Design," and 
"Mechanical Drawing," the information which will assist them to 
carry on in their different grades the work suggested in the " Outlines 
of Lessons." 

The authors wish to acknowledge their indebtedness for many 
valuable suggestions, to Elizabeth Perry, Director of Drawing, Bridge- 
water, Mass., and Instructor in Drawing, Bridgewater Normal School ; 
Jessie N. Prince, Director of Drawing, Quincy and Milton, Mass.; 
L. Rena McLauthlin, Director of Drawing, Maiden, Mass.; James 
Hall, Director of Drawing, Dan vers, Mass. ; Evelyn F. Cross, Director 
of Drawing, Winchester, Mass. 

Teachers desiring information concerning the work of any of the 
grades, or relating to changes necessary to meet the requirements of 
their classes, should write to the publishers. 

Suggestions will be thankfully received by the authors. 

ANSON K. CROSS. 
AMY SWAIN. 
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GENERAL PLAN OF WORK. 



Elementary 

Art 
Education. 



Study of 
Facts. 



Observation. 
Modeling. 
Geometry. 
Working Drawings. 
Construction. 



C Form. 



Study of 
Appearances-i Light and Shade. 

L Color. 



Study of 
Decoration. 



Historic Ornament. 



Design or ; Elementary. 
^ Arrangement. ) Applied. 



Study of 
Aesthetics. 



Simple prin- 
ciples illustrated 
by stick and tab- 
let laying, out- 
line, and color, 
and applied in 
geometric and 
floral design, and 
by the use of his- 
toric details. 



Study of composition and arrangement. 
• Criticism of original studies from Nature. 

Study of modern art by means of pictures, 
illustrated books, and magazines. 

Study of historic art by means of photo- 
graphs and casts; study at art museums, and 
lectures on art. 
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MATERIALS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 

Color. For color materials, see Color Manual. 

Form. Large type solids for teacher. 
Small type solids for pupils. 

It is desirable, but not necessary, that each pupil should have a 
model. One-third as many models as pupils is sufficient. 
Type solids : , 

Sphere, cube, cylinder, half-sphere, half-cube, half-cylinder, 
square prism, right-angled triangular prism, equilateral triangular 
prism, long spheroid, flat spheroid, ovoid, cone, square pyramid, 
hexagonal prism, hexagonal pyramid, and pentagonal prism. 

Drawing. National Drawing Models. 
Model supports. 

Cross drawing slates and pencils.^ 
National outfit for mechanical drawing. 
Practice paper, 8" x \o\". 
Heavy manilla paper for constructing objects. 
Water color paper or substitute. 
National Drawing Books, one for each year. 

Hard and soft pencils of good quality. ^ 

Soft pencil erasers. 

Arrangement. Small tablets. 

Colored papers. See Color Manual. 

Scissors. 

Tracing paper. 

Mucilage. A thick mucilage, made by dissolving gum arable in 

cold water, is the best for public school uses. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
THE GLASS SLATE. 

The transparent slate is to be used to test the proportions of a free- 
hand drawing which has been made by eye alone. It, should not be used 
for tracing except in the theory lessons. 

When the air is very damp and the slate is cold, the moisture will con- 
dense upon it, and the pencil will not mark until the slate has been rubbed 
with a dry cloth. 

There are in a school year but few days when this trouble will occur, and 
it is readily remedied as explained above, or avoided by drawing on paper. 

The slate should be cleaned after each lesson, as the lines are more 
readily removed when first drawn. A dry woolen cloth with a rough sur- 
face is the best for this purpose. 

PENCILS AND PENCIL-HOLDING. 

The pencils for free-hand work sliouM be soft or medium in grade, have 
round points, and be used as explained in " Free-hand Drawing." 

For free arm movements or sketching on the slate and paper, the pencil 
should be held lightly in the right hand and near the unsharpened end, 
which is directed towards the palm of the hand. 




When drawing lines at one touch, the pencil may be held nearer the 
point and more firmly. 

For positions of the pencil in relation to the different lines, see illus- 
trations. 
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PENCIL ERASERS. 



Erasers should be used as little as possible, and pupils should often be 
obliged to complete drawings without them. Teachers are to distribute 
erasers only when their use is considered necessary. 



POSITIONS OF OBJECTS. 

All tablets and objects constructed of them are to be placed on the 
pupils' desks, and drawn in whole or in part, according to the capacity of 
the pupil. 

Large objects and groups of large objects are to be arranged on boards 
placed across alternate aisles,' and supported by the desks. Groups must 
be arranged so that each pupil sees the whole of one. 

Note. If the large wooden models are not supplied, the adjustable tablets 
may be used in their place for the free-hand drawing in the higher grades. 

In arranging tablets and other objects for study, no care should be 
taken to obtain definite angles, as 60°, 45° or 30°, etc. 

The simplest foreshortened position of the rectangle is when two edges 
appear horizontal, and when the illustrations represent this position, all the 
tablets of the class should be so placed, but when the illustrations show 
tablets at angles, the angles are not specified, and are immaterial, and each 
tablet may be in a different position. 

POSITIONS OF SLATE AND BOOK. 

In all free-hand drawing the slate should be held by the left hand, so 
as to be at right angles to the direction in which it is seen. 

The drawing book should be secured by rubber bands to a cardboard 
back, so that it may be held by the left hand with its surface not fore- 
shortened. When objects at a distance are to be drawn, the book may be 
placed upon the model support which is used as a desk easel and placed at 
the back of the desk ; the first sketching may thus be at arm's length and 
perfectly free. 

When drawings are to be accented, the book may rest upon the desk ; 
but always in all work, sketching or accenting, the slate, book, or block 
should be held as nearly as possible at right angles to the direction in which 
it is seen. 
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DRAWING. 

Free arm movements. 

To give freedom in drawing, frequent practice in free arm movements 
should be given ; circles, ellipses, and straight lines being drawn, as ex- 
plained in " Free-hand Drawing " and illustrated on page 3 of this book. 

Copying on the slate. 

When drawings in the book are to be copied on the slate, the book 
should be fastened to the cardboard back, and placed at the back of the 
desk upon the model support. 

Artistic methods. 

All drawing shoxild be done artistically by first suggesting in light lines 
the form to be represented, and strengthening the lines when the correct 
ones have been determined. Pupils should not be expected to draw perfect 
lines or represent form correctly at first touch, as this is impossible for 
any one. 

Dictation methods should not be employed except for dictation work. 

All drawings in all grades should be begun in a "sketchy" way by 
indicating first the principal lines and masses. If pupils begin by placing 
points, it will be difficult for them to change and consider the masses (the 
whole) in later work. 

The word " sketch," when used instead of " draw," means that as much 
as possible of the subject is to be represented by light, free lines, which 
express the proportions. The detail is not to be attempted until all the 
principal masses are correctly placed. 

Accentifig. 

All drawings from foliage and common objects may be accented, so as 
to bring out the most important features. This should be done as explained 
in " Free-hand Drawing." 

TESTING 

Copies. 

All drawings on the slate which are copied full-size from drawings in 
the book, may be tested by holding the slate in front of the copy so that 
the drawing will, as nearly as possible, coincide with the copy. 
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Perspective appearances. 

When testing drawings upon the slate, the slate must be held at exactly 
right angles to the direction in which the object is, seen ; it will not be 
vertical except when the object is on the level of the eye. 

The drawings involving foreshortening are to be made full-size or 
smaller than the object. In either case they will be tested by holding the 
slate so that the drawing appears, as nearly as possible, to coincide with 
the object. The size of the drawing which should be made depends upon 
that of the object and its distance from the eye. To be tested readily, the 
drawing should not be so large that it cannot be made to appear to coincide 
with the object when the slate is held at arm's length. If the drawing 
cannot be made to appear to coincide with the object, when . the slate is 
held at right angles to the direction in which the object is seen, the drawing 
is incorrect. 

When an object is at a distance, the drawing on the slate will often be 
too large to appear to coincide with the object ; its proportions may then 
be obtained by the use of the measuring-rod. 

It may also be tested by- making a second drawing, small enough to 
cover the object ; the proportions of this drawing may be compared with 
those of the larger drawing. 

The drawing may also be tested by comparing the directions of its lines 
with those of the object, for the directions will be the same, whatever the 
size of thp drawing, and the slate may be moved so that the directions of all 
the lines meeting at any point may be tested at one time. 

Drawings made on paper may be tested by tracing them to the slate, 
and then by holding the slate and comparing in the usual manner. Draw- 
ings from copies, tablets, or solids may be made and tested in this way. 

DESIGN. 

Design cannot be taught ; but the principles governing the arrangement 
and composition of materials can and should be taught, as this study will 
educate the taste and develop originality in the pupils. 

Ornament is too generally considered to consist of natural forms either 
pictorially represented or conventionalized, — the word being used in the 
sense of a representation which simply disregards details of growth ; and 
pupils often study with little pleasure or profit, because of a too rigid 
adherence to Nature. 

It is claimed by many that the best ornament is not a representation of 
Nature, in the sense of being based upon any one particular growth, but 
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that it is the result of a gradual development from the earliest times, due to 
the feeling common to mankind which has caused the utensils of even the 
most savage people to be decorated. 

The first decoration was that of lines which were drawn or cut by a 
point. The next decoration was that due to the use of a brush instead of 
a point. The brush gave flowing forms and masses which resembled plant 
forms. In time this resemblance was noted, and the designers, studying 
natural growths, introduced their features into the ornamental forms pro- 
duced by the brush ; finally came the exact representation of natural 
growths, which is not in accordance with the laws of good design. 

If the best ornament was not produced in this way, it is certainly in 
harmony with this view of the subject. The study of design will be most 
interesting and valuable if carried on with the idea that design is the inven- 
tion of pleasing forms and masses ; that it is not the representation of 
natural growths ; but that the laws which should govern its construction, 
and suggestions for the detail which shall make it varied and pleasing can 
and should be obtained by study of Nature. 

Study of design naturally begins then with the arrangement of lines of 
different lengths, directions, and positions. After these come the arrange- 
ments of forms, which are best studied by means of the geometric tablets. 
The next step is the varying of these forms, which is best done by paper 
folding and cutting. This study will produce units similar to leaf forms. 
The plants suggested by these units may be studied for other units : these, 
combined with the first, in harmony with the laws which govern the growth 
of plants, will produce work as advanced as can be expected below the 
high school. 

Study of Nature shows that Repetition, Alternation, Variety, Contrast, 
Symmetry, and Radiation are the important principles governing her growths. 
These principles must then be the fundamental laws of design. 

Repetition is the use of one unit, which is repeated without change of 
any kind, and usually results in monotony. 

Alternation is the repetition of a set of units, separated by a set of 
different units. 

Variety is the result of a change in form or line. 

Contrast is the result of juxtaposition of differing lines or forms. 

Symmetry is the balance due to equal and opposite parts, and may result 
from the use of two, three, or any number of parts. 

Radiation is the arrangement of parts from a common line or point. 
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All good designs must illustrate the above principles, and must further 
harmonize with the following laws, which are based upon Nature's growths 
and the best historic ornament. 

1 . All details based upon natural growths should be conventionalized. 

2. The design should present an effect of masses whose forms are distinct 

and pleasing, and some part should be more prominent than the 
others. 

3. The construction lines should always harmonize with the enclosing form ; 

in places they should repeat the lines of this form. They should not 
be so covered or clothed as not to be prominent in the effect of the 
design. 

4. A design should have a growing point, to which every stem and branch 

may be traced. 

5. All the different parts decrease in size as their distance from the growing 

point decreases ; thus a branch is always smaller than the one from 
which it proceeds. 

6. The point of departure of any branch should be marked by a thickening 

of the stem, by a leaflet, bud, or other detail. 

7. The union of all branches should be tangential. 

8. Stems should be hidden in large part by foliage. 

9. All pictorial or perspective effects should be avoided. 

Ornament is often found in which stems grow in two directions, or in 
which flowers and fruit of distinctly different kinds grow from the same 
stem. Such violations of Nature's laws should never be allowed. 

It is not, however, necessary to follow Nature literally : thus buds, flow- 
ers, and fruit may be shown in the same design, and details which are 
common to many plants, such as the covering of the point of departure of 
a stem by a leaflet, may be represented, even where the plant used is with- 
out them. In this way the plant gives the suggestion for the decorative 
forms which are arranged in harmony with the general laws of growth. 

Steps to be followed in making an original elementary design : 

1. Decide for what purpose the design is to be made, — whether for a 

border, surface, or radial arrangement. 

2. Sketch the enclosing form. 

3. Sketch the construction, or main lines of the design, with a view to the 

placing of the units to be used. 
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4. Clothe the construction lines, taking care that the laws of growth are 

not violated ; that the arrangement is orderly ; that there is a pleas- 
ing contrast of line and form, which gives variety ; that the various 
parts are well balanced ; and that the whole gives an impression of 
strength and unity. 

5. Erase the construction and other lines not needed in the finished draw- 

ing, and line in the design and enclosing form with an even gray line. 

If desired, the design or background may be half tinted. Tinting the 
background makes the design look smaller ; tinting the design makes it 
look larger. 

A variety of effects may be obtained by half tinting the same design in 
different ways. . 

Designs are often called elementary and applied ; but anything which 
can be done in the public schools must be elementary. To make an applied 
design, in the sense that the design might be used as a working drawing, 
will require knowledge of materials, their strengths, the ways in which they 
are worked, and, in fact, all the technical processes involved in the produc- 
tion of the finished articles. This cannot be expected of pupils, though 
those in the upper grades may make designs for borders, simple iron work, 
etc., which can be " applied " in the sense of being fitted for their purpose, 
even if all the information necessary for the workman is not given by them. 

For illustrations of design, see the design pages in the drawing books. 
Aids. — Tracing paper, ruler, compasses, or any other mechanical means 
may be employed in transferring designs to the drawing books. 

HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 

See " Historic Ornament and Design " and the pages of ornament and 
design in the drawing books. The study of historic ornament will be of 
great help in the study of design. Pupils may, while drawing ornament, 
be made interested in its history by short stories of the people producing it. 
Teachers cannot do much more with the history of art than to create an 
interest which may lead the pupils to a course of good reading and study. 

REVIEWS. 

When a special lesson is devoted to the teaching of some one thought, 
and this thought is not again presented, pupils will soon forget it. 

Every drawing lesson affords opportunity for a review of many facts, 
and two or three minutes of each lesson period should be devoted to this 
purpose. Thus the pupils are kept familiar with all the facts presented 
during the year. 
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HOME WORK. 



Pupils should be encouraged to keep and use sjcetch-books, for they 
will preserve the sketches and create interest in the drawing of objects at 
home and out of doors. A few reproductions of artists' sketches may be 
cut from papers and magazines, and pasted in their books to give sugges- 
tions for handling. 

Pupils may make drawings out of school hours, from objects similar to 
those represented in the drawing books. Comparison of these sketches 
with those of the book will greatly assist the pupils. 

The sketch books should be criticised occasionally by the teachers, and 
the best ones placed where all may see them. 

Pupils may use charcoal, water color (sepia or other monochrome), pen 
and ink, or other mediums, out of school hours, if they desire to do so ; but 
they should be encouraged to use only the soft lead pencil until they are 
able to make good sketches with it, for they will obtain the best results from 
its use. If they cannot make good sketches with the pencil they cannot do 
as well with other mediums. Grammar grade pupils should use pen and ink 
only to copy the drawings of the magazines for practice in handling. 

GEOMETRY. 

Principles may be studied and reviews carried on by means of free- 
hand sketches ; but all finished drawings are to be made by the use of a 
straight edge and compasses. In all the problems the given, working, and 
result lines should be distinguished from each other by a difference in the 
width of line. The working lines should be light and fine ; the given 
lines stronger, and about as printed in the drawing books ; the result lines 
should be about twice the width of the given lines, and sharply cut and 
black. Light dotted lines may be drawn for the working lines ; if perfectly 
even they produce the best results ;. but the difficulty of obtaining them and 
the time required to produce even fair results render the use of a light, fine 
line preferable for public school work. 

All problems are explained and all required information given in 
" Mechanical Drawing." 

WORKING DRAWINGS. 

The "T square, triangles, and instruments should be used in all finished 
work, but study of principles may be carried on by means of free-hand 
sketches. 

The drawing book should be fastened by rubber bands to a drawing board 
or cardboard back, so that the T square may be used for all horizontal lines. 
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The objects illustrated in the drawing books should be drawn to scale. 
If any cannot be drawn full, half, or quarter size, or by the use of the 
scales provided, a special scale can be constructed, as explained in 
" Mechanical Drawing," by which the drawing may be made of the desired 
size. 

The perspective illustrations in the drawing books represent objects 
resting upon a horizontal surface, and in front of a vertical surface. The 
planes of projection are to be taken parallel to these two surfaces. In 
other words, the view of the object seen when looking directly at the 
vertical surface, is to be the front view ; that seen when looking directly 
down upon the horizontal surface, is to be the top view. 

The principles of working drawings should be explained, and the pupils 
should then work from the object, each pupil having one. When this is 
not possible, perspective sketches of the object may be placed upon the 
blackboard and dimensioned, and the pupils may make the working draw- 
ings from these sketches. They should not be allowed to copy working 
drawings. 

In later work the teacher may have one object, whose views may be 
described, drawn free-hand, and dimensioned by the pupils, who then make 
the instrumental drawings from their sketches. 

If each pupil cannot have an object, all the work must be of this nature, 
and will require more time than making finished drawings directly from the 
object. 

For mechanical work the pencil should be hard, and sharpened to a 
wedge-shaped point, as explained in " Mechanical Drawing." 

In practical drawings invisible edges should be represented only when 
this is necessary to explain the construction, and in the drawings of com- 
mon objects this fact should be remembered. In views of the type solids 
the invisible edges should be represented. 

All required information on this subject is given in "Mechanical 
Drawing." 

DAYS FOR LESSONS. 

The lessons in the following outlines are supposed to be given on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week. 
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OUTLINE OF LESSONS 



SYNOPSIS. — FOURTH YEAR. 
Plan for thirty-six weeks' work. 
Time, Three thirty-minute lessons each week. 
Distribution of Time, 

Facts (observation) 

Free-hand drawing 

Color ) 

Decoration ) 



lo lesson periods. 

66 " " 

32 " • " 



I. Facts of Form. 



Type 
Solids. 



Sphere. Half-sphere. 
Cube. Half-cube. 
Cylinder. Half -cylinder. 
Square prism. Right-angled triangular prism. 
Review. ^ Equilateral triangular prism. 

Long spheroid. Flat spheroid. 
Ovoid. Cone. 

Square pyramid. Circular plinth. 
^Square plinth. 



Teach hexagonal prism. 
2. Objects similar to the type solids. 
' Surface. 



3. Review Parts, 



Edge. 
Corner. 
Axis. 
Apex. 
( Curved. 



a) Surfaces. < 



Plane. 



Review. 



r Diameter. 
Circle. \ Circumference. 

L Radius. 
Square. ^ f Diameter. 
Oblong. J \ Diagonal. 
Semi-circle. 

r Right-angled. 
Triangle. < Equilateral. 

L Isosceles. 
Ellipse. 
Oval. 
Quadrant. 



Teach hexagon. 
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b) Review Edges. \ Straight. 
^ ^ ( Curved. 



Review 
Locations. 



f Right. Above. 

Left. Below. 

Centre. Upper right. ^^ ^pp^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

Front. Lower right. ^ I edges, and corners. 



Back. Upper left. 
Upper. Lower left. 
^ Lower, 
r Vertical. 



^^^•^'^ A Horizontal. 
Positions. l^Qui 



Review 
Relations. 



ique. 
r Parallel. 
Perpendicular. 



As applied to surfaces 
and edges. 



r Right. 
At an angle. ^ Acute. 

1^ Obtuse.^ 

{Bisect. 
Quadrisect. 
Trisect. 

Teach. \ F'^^ P^^- 
(Six parts. 

r Length. 

8. Review Dimensions. ^ Breadth. 

[^Thickness. 

9. Judging the lengths of objects. 

II: Construction. 

1. Clay modeling. 

2. Paper folding and cutting. 

III. Free-hand Drawing. 

1. Drawing the appearance of form when placed so that the true 

shape is seen. 

2. Drawing the foreshortened appearance of single horizontal tab- 

lets, and of tablets combined in the form of geometric 
solids. 

3. Drawing the appearance of large objects when placed at a dis- 

tance. 

4. Drawing the foreshortened appearance of single large leaves. 
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IV. Color. 

I. Study of the spectrum. 
Laying the spectrum chart. 

Review of the normals, tints, and shades of the six leading colors.* 
Recognition of the normals, tints, and shades of six intermediate 

colors. 
Scaling the intermediate colors in five tones. 
Use of colored papers in design. 

V. Decoration. 

Repetition. 

Alternation. P°^'*'°"- 
( Form. 

Contrast. 

^ Variety. 



Principles. 



Review. < 



Teach. 



- Symmetry. 

a) Application of these principles in arrangements by drawing, and 

by folding and cutting to vary the geometric forms. 

b) Construction of borders and rosettes of colored papers, using 

geometric, varied geometric, and leaf forms as units. 



SYNOPSIS. — FIFTH YEAR. 
Plan for thirty-six weeks' work. 
Time. Three thirty-minute lessons each week. 

Facts (observation) 

Free-hand drawing 

Model-drawing theory 

Color ) 

Decoration ) 



7 lesson 


periods. 


67 " 


(( 


\ " 


(( 


30 " 


(( 



I. Facts of Form. 



Review the solids previously stu4ied. 
Teach \ hexagonal pyramid. 



Type solids. 

( Pentagonal prism. 
Objects similar to type solids. 

Surface. 

Edge. 

Corner. 

Axis. 

Apex. 



3. Review parts. < 
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a. Surfaces. 



Curved. 
Plane, 
b. Review edges. 



■1 



Review the forms studied. 
Teach pentagon. 



> As applied to surfaces and edges. 



4. Review locations. 

5. Review positions. 

6. Review relations. 

7. Review divisions. 

8. Review dimensions. 

9. Judging the lengths of objects. 

II. Construction. 

I . Paper Folding and Cutting. 

III. Free-hand Drawing. 

1 . Drawing the appearance of form so placed that its true shape is seen. 

2. Drawing the appearance of groups of two geometric solids, made by 

combining tablets. 

3. Drawing from large objects when placed at a distance. 

4. Model-drawing theory. 

5. Foliage drawing. 

IV. Color. 

1. Review colors previously studied. 

2. Recognition of the normals^ tints, and shades of the grays. 

3. Scaling the grays in five tones. 

4. Use of colored papers in design. 

V. Decoration. 

I. Review principles. Application of principles in border and radial 
designs, using geometric, varied geometric, and historic forms 
as units. 



SYNOPSIS. — SIXTH YEAR 






■ 


Plan for thirty-six weeks' work. 








Time. Three thirty-minute lessons each week. 








« 
Distribution of time. 








Constructive drawing 


26 lesson 


periods. 


Construction 


5 


(( 


(( 


Free-hand drawing 


43 


(( 


(( 


Model-drawing theory 


4 


(( 


u 


Color ) 
Decoration i 


30 


(( 


(( 
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Facts of Form. 



I . Type Solids. Review the solids previously studied by sight and 
touch. 

( Curved. 



2. Review parts. < 



Surface. •< 

( Plane. 



Edge. 
Corner. 
Axis. 
^Apex. 

3. Review locations. 

4. Review positions. 

5. Review relations. 

6. Review divisions. 

7. Review dimensions. 



> As applied to surfaces and edges. 



II. Constructive Drawing. 

1 . Geometric problems. 

2. Working drawings. \ ' \ \ 

( Instrumental. > ( Common objects. 

III. Construction. 

I . Paper geometric forms. 

IV. Free-hand Drawing. 

1. Drawing the appearance of form so placed that its true shape is 

seen. 

2. Drawing the appearance of groups of geometric solids, made by 

combining tablets. 

3. Drawing from common objects. 

4. Model-drawing theory. 

5. Foliage drawing. 

V. Color. 

1 . Recognition of six intermediate colors, normals, tints, and shades. 

2. Use of the intermediate colored papers in design. 

3. Scales of flat washes, representing five tones each of red, yellow, 

and blue pigments. 

4. Scales of washes, graded from the lightest tint to the darkest shade 

each of red, yellow, and blue pigments. 

5. Use of self-tones of red, yellow, and blue pigments in designs. 
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VI. Decoration. 

1. Review principles. 

2. Teach conventionalization. Application of principles in radial and 

border designs and surface decorations, using varied geometric, 
plant, and historic forms as units. 

SYNOPSIS. — SEVENTH YEAR. 

Plan for thirty -six weeks'* work. 
Time, Three thirty-minute lessons each week. 
Distribution of time. 

Constructive drawing .... 

Construction 

Free-hand drawing 

! 



Color 
Decoration 



25 lesson p 


>eri< 


3 " 


(( 


60 " 


(( 


20 " 


(( 



2. Review parts. 



Surface. \ 



Facts of Form. 

I . Type solids. Review of the solids previously studied. 

Curved. 
Plane. 
Edge. 
Corner. 
Axis. 
^Apex. 

3. Review locations. 

4. Review positions. 

5. Review relations. 

6. Review divisions. 

7. Review dimensions. 



>- As applied to surfaces and edges. 



II. Constructive Drawing. 

1 . Geometry. 

,,^ I . J . ( Free-hand. ) ( Geometric solids. 

2. Workmg drawmgs. \ , r i 

( Instrumental. ) 1. Common objects. 

in. Construction. 

I . Paper geometric forms. 
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IV. Free-hand Drawing. 

1. Drawing the appearance of form so placed that the true shape is 

seen. 

2. Drawing the appearance of groups of geometric solids, placed on 

the desks and also at a distance. 

3. Drawing from common objects, when placed at a distance. 

4. Model-drawing theory. 

5. Foliage drawing. 

V. Color. 

1 . Review the grays, normals, tints, and shades. 

2. Use of colored papers in design. 

3. Scales of flat washes, representing five tones each of orange, green, 

and violet pigments. 

4. Scales of washes, graded from the lightest tint to the darkest shade 

each, of orange, green, and violet pigments. 

5. Use of pigments in design. 

VI. Decoration. 

I. Principles. Review principles studied. Application of principles 
in radial and border designs and in surface decorations, using 
varied geometric, plant, and historic forms as units. 

SYNOPSIS. — EIGHTH YEAR. 

Plan of thirty-six weeks'* work. 

Time, Three thirty-minute lessons each week. 

Distribution of Time, 

Constructive drawing 26 lesson periods. 

Free-hand drawing 59 " " 

C"'"-- . [ . 23 " " 

Decoration > 
I. Facts of Form- 

I . Type solids. Review the solids previously studied. 

Surface. I ^^^^^^• 
Edge. ^ P^^'^^- 



2. Review parts. < 



Corner. 

Axis. 

Apex. 
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3. Review locations. 

4. Review positions. 

5. Review relations. 

6. Review divisions. 

7. Review dimensions. 



> As applied to surfaces and edges. 



II. Constructive Drawing. 

1. Geometric problems. 

,,^ , . , . ( Free-hand. ) ( Common objects. 

2. Workmg drawings. \ ^ , r i ^ , . , , , 

1. Instrumental. ) ( Combmed tablets. 

III. Free-hand Drawing. 

1 . Drawing the appearance of form so placed that the true shape is 

seen. 

2. Drawing the appearance of groups of geometric solids. 

3. Drawing the appearance of groups of common objects. 

4. Furniture drawing. 

5. Interior sketches. 

6. Model-drawing theory. 

7. Foliage drawing. 

8. Out-door sketching. 

IV. Color. 

I. Scales of flat washes, representing five tones each of russet, citrine, 

and olive pigments. 
2\ Scales of washes, graded from the lightest tint to the darkest shade 

each of citrine, olive, and russet pigments. 

3. Experiments to show the effects produced by transmitted light. 

4. Study of apparent color. 

5. Use of pigments in design. 

V. Decoration. 

_, . . , ( Review principles studied. 

1. Prmciples. < ^ , , , 

( Teach balance. 

2. Conventionalization. Application of principles in elementary and 

applied designs. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 

First Week. 

I . Facts. Review sphere, half-sphere, cube, half-cube, cylinder, and half- 
cylinder as wholes. 

2. Drawing. Place a circular tablet horizontally, first on the 
desk and then on the model support, and draw on the 
slate. 
3. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the ornament Fig. i of the book. 

Note. — All references under " Drawing " are to the pupils' drawing books. 

Second Week. 

1. Facts. Review the sphere, half -sphere, cube, half -cube, cylinder, and 

half-cylinder as to details. 

2. Drawing. Teach reversed curve. Draw on the slate the reversed 

curves, book, page i. 

3. Drawing. Draw in the book the reversed curves, page i. 

Third Week. 




I 1 I. Drawing. Draw on the slate two positions of a horizontal 

^^-— '"X square tablet. 

Note. — Lower grade pupils cannot work advantageously if not provided with 
individual models. The small solid models are too small for free-hand drawing. 
The National Drawing Models are the cheapest and best. If these are not pro- 
vided, large solid models or some other substitute may be provided. 

Note. — The lessons are supposed to be given on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday of each week. 

Note. — The sketches given in this book are simply suggestions to the 
teachers of the objects to be drawn. Pupils' drawings are to be made as explained 
in " Free-hand Drawing." 
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2. Drawing. 



on 



2. Drawing. Combine the tablets as illustrated and draw on 
the slate. • 



Drawing. Combine the tablets as illustrated and draw in 
the book, page 2. 

Fourth "Week. 



I. Drawing. Combine the tablets as illustrated and draw 
on the slate. 

Sketch on the slate the ornament Fig. 2 or 3 of the book. 

3. Drawing. Place rolling hoops and large square tablets 
or cards at the front of the room, so that their true 
shapes are seen. Draw on the slate. 

Fifth Week. 

I. Drawing. First exercise in pencil measurements. 

Draw upon the blackboard a heavy vertical line three feet long. ^About 
three feet to the right of this draw a second vertical line one-half as long. 

Have pupils hold the measuring-rod in the right hand, and at arm*s 
length, so that neither white end is seen.' Then cover the top of the shorter 
line with the top of the measuring-rod, and indicate its lower end with the 
thumb nail. Keeping the measurement, on the rod, move the hand to the 
left, and hold the rod so the thumb-nail covers the lower end of the longer 
line, and observe that the top of the rod covers the middle point of the 
longer line. 

Have the pupils trace upon the slate the two lines, and then compare 
the lengths of the tracings, and see that one is half as long as the other. 

Draw on the board a horizontal line the length of the shorter vertical. 
Cover the shorter vertical line with the measuring-rod, as explained, and 
turn the rod so the measure of the vertical line may be compared with the 
horizontal. Also move the rod so that it will cover one-half of the longer 
vertical line. Repeat this exercise, and vary it by using the square, circle, 
and oblong, placed so they appear their true shapes, until the pupils can 
measure readily. 

The pupils must sit back in their chairs and extend their arms as far as 
possible when measuring, so that the rod may always be the same distance 
from the eye. 

' See " Free-hand Drawing," page 44. 
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2. Drawing. Place large oblongs (sheets of paper or cardboard) 

at the front of the room, so each pupil will, see the true 
shape of one. Obtain the proportions by pencil measure- 
ments and draw on the slate. 
Note. — Oblongs drawn upon the blackboard may be used instead of cards. 

3. Drawing. Draw in the book, page 3, the historic ornament. Two 
periods. 

Sixth Week. 
I. Drawing. Complete the ornament begun in the book. 



Q 



2. Drawing. Place a tumbler on each pupil's desk and draw in 
the book, page 2. 



3. Drawing. Place a child's hoop at the front of the room 

horizontally and above the level of the eye. Measure the 

V y proportions with the measuring-rod, draw on the slate, and 

test by holding the slate as explained. 

Note. — A few exercises of this nature may be given to show the accuracy 
with which the pupils use the measuring-rod ; but generally the drawing is to be 
made by eye and tested only when, after careful study, it is considered correct. 

Seventh Week. 

I. Facts. Review vertical, horizontal, oblique, parallel, and perpendicular. 

C^^^ 2. Drawing. Place a hoop horizontally and draw in the book, 
< _ ^ page 4, when at each of three levels. 



^ 



3. Drawing. Combine tablets as illustrated and draw on the 
slate. 



Eighth Week. 

I. Facts. Review diameter,. diagonal, circumference, and radius. Illus- 
trate by sketches on the slate. 

2. Drawing. Place a square and an oblong tablet horizon- 
tally at the back of each desk, and draw in the book, 
page 4. 

3. Drawing. Combine a square tablet and rod, and draw in 
/ — JJ — 7 the book, page 5. 
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Ninth Week. 

1. Facts. Review square prism, right-angled triangular prism, and equi- 

lateral triangular prism, as to wholes and parts. 

2. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the curves of the book, page 6. 

3. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the ornament Fig. 4, 5, or 6 of the 

book. 

Tenth Week. 

I. Drawing. Combine the tablets as illustrated, and draw 
on the slate the whole or part of the object. 



2. Drawing. Combine the tablets as illustrated, and draw in 
the book, page 5. The rod may be vertical or horizontal. 




^ 



3. Drawing. Combine the tablets as desired, and draw on the slate. 

Eleventh Week. 

I. Facts. Review angles and triangles. 

* [• Drawing. Draw in the book the curves, page 6. 
3- > 

Twelfth Week. 

f^^^^^-pl I. Drawing. Combine the tablets to form a cube, and draw in 
I I the book, page 7. 

2. Drawing. Place grape or cheese boxes, or any cylindrical 
. objects, on boards across the aisles, and draw on the 
iilfiB^ slate. 

3. Drawing. Repeat the last lesson, drawing in the book, page 7. 

Thirteenth Week. 

1. Facts. Review spheroids, ovoid, ellipse, and oval. . 

2. ) 

J- Drawing. Draw in the book the historic ornament, page 8. 

Fourteenth Week. 



n 



I. Drawing. Place single large vegetables on boards across 
the aisles, and sketch on the slate. 
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2. Drawing. Place pumpkins on boards across the aisles, and draw in 

the book, page 9. 

3. Drawing. Sketch upon the slate the ornament, Fig. 7 of the book. 

Fifteenth Week. 

I . Facts. Review square pyramid and cone as to wholes and parts. 



6 



2. Drawing. Place tin pails on boards across the aisles, and 
draw in the book, page 9. 



3. Drawing. Combine the tablets as illustrated, and draw 
in the book, page 10. 

Sixteenth Week. 

I. Facts. Teach hexagonal prism and hexagon. 

02. Drawing. Place the hexagonal tablet so its true shape is 
seen, and draw on the slate. If there is time draw in two 
positions. 

■^^1 3. Drawing. Place groups of two large vegetables on boards 
across the aisles, and sketch on the slate. 







Seventeenth Week. 

I. Drawing. Combine the tablets as illustrated, and draw on 
the slate. 



2. Drawing. Combine the tablets as illustrated, and draw 
in the book, page 10. 




3. Drawing. Combine the tablets to form the objects illus- 
trated, and draw both, or one, on the slate. 

Eighteenth Week. 

1. Facts. Review hexagonal prism and hexagon. 

2. Drawing. Sketch upon the slate the ornament Fig. 8 or 9 of the 

book. 

03. Drawing. Combine the tablets as illustrated, and draw in 
the book, page 1 1 . 
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Nineteenth "Week. 
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I. Drawing. Draw in the book, page 11, from large objects, 
similar to that illustrated. 



2. Drawing. Combine tablets as illustrated, and draw in the 
book, page 12. 

3. Drawing. The same object, with three surfaces visible. Draw 
in the book, page 12. 



Twentieth "Week. 



1 



• [• Drawing. Combine tablets as illustrated, and draw in the 
^' book, page 13. 

3. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the curves of the book, page 
14. 



Twenty-first Week. 



I. Drawing. Place grape baskets on boards across the aisles, 
and draw on the slate. 



2. Drawing. Repeat Monday's lesson, drawing in the book, page 13. 

3. Drawing. Draw in the book the curves, page 14. Two periods. 

Twenty-second Week. 

I. Drawing. Complete the curves begun in the book. 

^' \ Drawing. Draw in the book the historic ornament, page 15. 
3> 

Twenty-third Week. 

^* [■ Drawing. Draw in the book, page 16, a group of two objects. 

3. Drawing. Draw in the book, page 17, a group of two objects. Two 
periods. 

Twenty-fourth "Week. 

1 . Drawing. Complete the group begun in the book. 

2. Folding and Cutting. Cut a 3" square from practice paper. Fold 

on its diagonals and diameters. Vary the form by first drawing and 
then cutting. 
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3. Drawing. Make an original variation of an isosceles 
triangle of 4'' altitude. Draw in the book, page 1 8. 

Suggestions. 

Twenty-fifth Week. 

I. Drawing. Sketch on the slate a radial design, using the varied trian- 
gle as unit 
^* \ Drawing. Using the varied isosceles triangle drawn Friday, as a 
3* unit, repeat for a radial design, inscribed in a 4'' square. Draw in 

the book, page 18. 

Twenty-Bucth "Week. 

1. Design. Talk by the teacher on the way in which historic ornament 

may be used to form a border design. Illustrate by sketches on the 
blackboard. 

2. Drawing. Sketch on the slate a border design, using some bit of his- 

toric ornament as unit. 

3. Drawing. Sketch on the slate a border design, using a varied square 

as unit. 

Twenty-seventh Week. 

I. Drawing. Lay an original radial arrangement of tablets on the desk. 

Sketch on the slate, and enclose in a square or circle. 
^' \ Drawing. Make a simple arrangement of tablets, and draw in the 
3* book, page 19. 

Twenty-eighth Week. 

1. Drawing. Using some bit of historic ornament as unit, sketch a bor- 

der arrangement on the slate. 

2. Color. Color Manual, Lesson i. 

3. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 2. 

Twenty-ninth Week. 

1. Folding and Cutting. Color Manual, Lesson 3. 

2. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 4. 

3. Cutting. Color Manual, Lesson 5. • 

Thirtieth Week. 

1. Pasting. Color Manual, Lesson 6. 

2. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 7. 

3. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 8. 
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Thirty-first "Week. 

1. Folding and Cutting. Color Manual, Lesson 9. 

2. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 10. 

3. Cutting. Color Manual, Lesson 11. 

Thirty-second Week. 

I. Pasting. Color Manual, Lesson 12. 
* > Making a Needle-book. Color Manual, Lessons 13 and 14. 



Thirty-third "Week. 




I. Drawing. Place single large leaves horizontally at the 
back of the desk, and sketch on the slate. If there is 
time, have pupils exchange leaves and draw again. 
Drawing. Sketch on the slate some leaf or sprouted seed which has 
been studied in connection with botany. 

3. Drawing. Each pupil bring a leaf, simple in outline, and 
place on the model support so its true shape is seen. 
'^'^ f ^ Draw in the book, page 19. Also draw a bisymmetric 

unit similar to this leaf. 

Suggestions. 

Thirty-fourth Week. 

1. Drawing. Place single large leaves horizontally at the back of the 

desk, and draw in the book, page 20. 

2. Drawing. Place single leaves or pods in any natural position, and 

sketch on the slate. 

3. Drawing. Draw in the book, page 20, from a leaf or pod in any 

natural position. 

Thirty-fifth VTeek. 

1. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 15. 

2. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 16. 

3. Folding and Cutting. Color Manual, Lesson 17. 

Thirty-sixth "Week. 

1. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 18. 

2. Cutting. Color Manual, Lesson 19. 

3. Pasting. Color Manual, Lesson 20. 
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FIFTH YEAR. 

First Week. 

1 . Facts. Review the sphere, cube, cylinder, half-sphere, half-cube, and 

half-cylinder. 

2. Drawing. Place a large hoop horizontally and at two or more levels, 
and draw on the slate. Test by use of the measuring-rod, and 

^- ^ if the drawing is not too large, test again by holding the slate 

< ^ "^ so that the drawing appears to cover the object. 

3. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the curves in the book, page 1. 

Note. — All references under "Drawing" are to the pupils' drawing books. 

Second Week. 

1 . Drawing. Place a card horizontally and at two levels. 
Draw on the slate. 

2. Drawing. Draw in the book the curves, page 1. 

Drawing. Draw in the book, page 2, from dictation. 

Third "Week. 

Drawing. Theory. Book, page 3. See *' Free-hand Drawing," Les- 
sons I and II, pages 56 and $7- 

If there is time, draw on the slate a horizontal circular 

tablet when at each of three levels. 
Drawing. Sketch on the slate the ornament Fig. 10, 11, 
or 12. 

Fourth Week. 

I . Facts. Review the prisms, square pyramid, and cone. 

^* [• Drawing. Draw in the book the historic ornament, page 4. 




I.) 
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Fifth Week. 

1. Drawing. Combine the tablets as illustrated and draw in the 
book, page 5. 

2. Facts. Teach hexagonal pyramid, whole and parts. Re- 
^^^2^ view hexagon and isosceles triangle. 

> ^^^ 3. Drawing. Place the hexagonal tablet as illustrated, and 

^ ^ draw on the slate. 



0=. 



Sixth Week. 

I. Drawing. Draw in the book, page 5, the horizontal hexago- 
nal tablet. 

2. Drawing. Combine tablet and rod as illustrated, and draw 
in the book, page 6. 

3. Drawing. Combine the tablets as illustrated, and draw on 
the slate. 



Seventh Week. 




1. Drawing. Combine the tablets as in Friday's lesson and draw in the 

book, page 6. 

2. Facts. Teach pentagonal prism. Teach pentagon. 
3. Drawing. Draw on the slate the pentagonal tab- 

Olet, first placed so its true shape is seen ; then 
placed horizontally on the desk. 



Eighth Week. 

I. Drawing. Place groups of two pieces of fruit or vegetables on boards 
across the aisles and sketch on the slate. 

2. Drawing. Place single large vegetables on boards across 
the aisles and draw in the book, page 7. 



3. Drawing. Place groups of two pieces of fruit on boards 
^^ across the aisles and draw in the book, page 7. 
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Ninth Week. 

1. Drawing. Combine the tablets as illustrated and draw on 
the slate. 

2. Drawing. Combine the tablets as in Monday's lesson and 
draw in the book, page 8. 

3. Drawing. Draw in the book, page 8, the pentagonal tablet, 
first placed so its true shape is seen, and then horizon- 
tally on the desk. 

Tenth "Week. 

1. Facts. Teach spiral curves, and draw large spiral curves on the 

slate from copy placed on the board, or from the book, page 12. 

2. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the curves of the book, page 12. 

3. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the ornament Fig. 13 or 14. 

Eleventh Week. 

I. Drawing. Theory. Book, page 9. See "Free-hand Drawing," Lesson 
III, page 57. 



2. Drawing. Place circular and square tablets horizontally at 
the back of the desk and draw on the slate. 

3. Drawing. Combine tablets to form the group illustrated 
and draw on the slate. 



Twelfth Week. 

I. Drawing. Drill exercise in obtaining proportions from large cards 
placed at a distance so as to appear their true shapes. If preferred, 
large drawings may be made on the blackboard. Draw on the 
slate, then measure with the rod and test as explained. 

,ji^mu 2. Drawing. Place water pails on boards across the aisles and 
[W^ draw in the book, page 10. 



3. Drawing. Draw in the book, page 2, from dictation. 
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Thirteenth "Week. 

• \ Drawing. Combine tablets and arrange as illustrated. Draw 
^* in the book, page 10. 

Modeling. Have each pupil model a 2" sphere as per- 
fectly as possible. Cut off a section with wire, as illustrated. 
Keep for Monday's drawing lesson. 

Fourteenth "Week. 

01. Drawing. Draw on the slate from the sectioned sphere. 
Small Japanese baskets may be used for this lesson, if 
desired. 

2. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the ornament. Fig. 15 or 16. 

3. Drawing. Test pupils' knowledge of the appearance of form by 

memory sketches of the square and circular tablets, or of the cube 
or cylinder. Have them first sketch on the slate and then test by 
holding the slate between the eye and the object, and moving the 
object and slate until the edges of the object appear to coincide with 
the lines of the drawing. If the drawing represents a possible 
appearance of the object, a position of the object and slate may be 
found in which the drawing appears to coincide with the object. 

Note. — This interesting exercise may be repeated, using any of the forms 
studied, as often as the pupils have a few unoccupied minutes. 

Fifteenth "Week. 

* [• Drawing. Draw in the book the historic ornament, page 11. 

3. Drawing. Draw in the book the curves on page 12. Two periods. 

Sixteenth "Week. 

1. Drawing. Complete the drawing begun in the book. 

2. Drawing. Theory. Book, page 13. See *' Free-hand Drawing," 

Lesson IV, page 58. 

3. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the curves in the book, page 14. 

Seventeenth "Week. 

I. Drawing. Combine the tablets as illustrated, and draw on 
the slate. 



2 




^* I Drawing. Combine the tablets as for Monday's lesson, and draw in 
^ the book, page 12. 
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Eighteenth Week. 

1. Facts. Review hexagonal pyramid and pentagonal prism, wholes and 

parts. 

2. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the historic ornament Fig. I7>i8, or 19. 

3. Drawing. Sketch on the slate from single vases placed on 
boards across the aisles. 

Nineteenth Week. 

I. Drawing. Combine tablets as illustrated, and draw on the 
slate. 

^' I Drawing. Combine tablets as for Monday's lesson, and draw in the 
^' book, page 14. 

Twentieth Week. 

' \ Drawing. Draw in the book the curves, page 14. 

3. Drawing. Test pupils' knowledge of the principles of perspective. 

Sketch on the slate from memory, and test as explained the fourteenth 
week. 

Twenty-first "Week. 

I. Drawing. Theory. Book, page 15. See "Free-hand Drawing," 
Lesson V, page 59. 



' f Drawing. Draw in the book the historic ornament, page 16. 



2. 

Twenty-second Week. 




* [• Drawing. Combine tablets as illustrated, and draw in the 
^* book, page 17. 



3. Drawing. Place groups of two large objects on boards 
(l~^ across the aisles, and sketch on the slate. 

Twenty-third Week. 

^' \ Drawing. Arrange the group sketched Friday, and draw in the book, 
^* page 17. 

3. Drawing. Review the principles of perspective by memory sketches 
on the slate. See Fourteenth Week. 
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Twenty-fourth Week. 

I . Facts. A general review of the type solids, giving special attention to 
those studied this year. 

^' \ Drawing. Place groups of objects on boards across the aisles, and 
3* draw in the book, page 18. 

Twenty-fifth "Week. 

I. Folding and Cutting. An illustrated talk by the teacher on folding 
and cutting to vary the geometric forms. See ** Color Study," 
Part II, " Paper Folding and Cutting." 

2. Folding and Cutting. Cut the kite form from 
practice paper. Fold on the axis and vary by 
drawing. Cut and reserve. 

Suggestion. 

Design. A talk by the teacher on the principles of good design and 
the way in which varied geometric forms may be used to form border 
and radial designs. Illustrate by sketches on the blackboard. 

Twenty-sixth Week. 

Drawing. Make a radial arangement, using the varied 
kite form as- unit. Use a square as an enclosing form, 
and draw in the book, page 19. 





Suggestion. 



^V 



Folding and Cutting. Trace around a ly 



square tablet on practice paper and cut. Fold 
on one diagonal and cut. Fold, one of the 
K^ *\-^^ triangles thus formed, and make an original 

^ variation by cutting. 



Suggestions. 



Twenty-seventh Week. 

[. Folding and Cutting. Cut an oblong 3" x 9" 
m S ffiffiffifi ^^^"^ practice paper, and fold three times, as 

illustrated. Draw a variation, cut and unfold. 

Suggestions. 

2. Drawing. Sketch on the slate a radial arrangement, using some bit 

of historic ornament as unit. 

3. Color. Color Manual, Lesson i. 
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Twenty-eighth Week. 

1. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 2. 

2. Folding and Cutting. Color Manual, Lesson 3. 

3. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 4. 

Twenty-ninth Week. 

I. Cutting and Pasting. Color Manual, Lesson 5. 
[■ Construction. Color Manual, Lessons 6 and 7. 

Thirtieth Week. 

1. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 8. 

2. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 9. 

3. Cutting. Color Manual, Lesson 10. 

Thirty-first Week. 

1. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 11. 

2. Cutting. Color Manual, Lesson 12. 

3. Pasting. Color Manual, Lesson 13. 

Thirty-second Week. 

Drawing. Place a small spray of foliage of one or two leaves 
in any natural position, and sketch on the slate. 

Drawing. Place a spray of foliage with one or two leaves in 
any natural position, and draw in the book, page 19. 

3. Drawing. Sketch on the slate from single blossoms placed 
in any natural position. 

Thirty-third Week. 

I. Drawing. Place single flowers in any natural position, and sketch on 
the slate. 

^' \ Drawing. Place a spray of foliage with one or two leaves in any 
3" natural position, and draw in the book, page 20. Also draw a unit 

for design similar to the leaf. 
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Thirty-fourth Week. 

Drawing. Draw a 4" equilateral triangle in the book, page 
20. Draw axes of symmetry, and on these lines sketch 
the unit drawn Friday. Erase and line in. 
Color. Color Manual, Lesson 14. 



Thirty-fifth "Week. 

1. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 15. " 

2. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 16. 

3. Cutting. Color Manual, Lesson 17. 



Thirty-Bizth Week. 

1. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 18. 

2. Cutting. Color Manual, Lesson 19. 

3. Pasting. Color Manual, Lesson 20. 




&~0 
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SIXTH YEAR. 
First Week. 

1. Drawing. Combine tablets as illustrated, and draw 
on the slate. 

2. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the historic orna- 
ment, Fig. 20, 21, or 22. 

3. Drawing. Combine tablets as illustrated, and draw on the 
slate. 



Note. ^- All references under " Drawing " are to the pupils* drawing books. 

Second Week. 

I. Drawing. Theory. Book, page 10. See " Free- 
hand Drawing," Lesson VI, page 59. 
Drawing. Combine tablets, and draw on the slate. 



o^: 



3. Drawing. Combine the tablets as desired, and draw on the slate. 

Third Week. 

*=ip> I. Drawing. Combine tablets as illustrated, and draw on the 
slate. 
2. " 



^' I Drawing. Arrange objects as in Monday's lesson, and 
^' draw in tiie book, page 11. 



Fourth Week. 



[• Drawing. Draw in the book the historic ornament, page 12. 

^ — -^ 3. Drawing. Place a hoop and large cards horizontally at the 
^...^^^^^ front of the room and above the level of the eye. Draw 

— -^ on the slate. • 



^ 
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Fifth Week. 

I. Drawing. Combine tablets as illustrated, aud draw on the 
slate. 

^* [■ Drawing. Combine the tablets as in Monday's lesson, and 
^* draw in the book, page i r. 



Sixth Week. 

1 . Drawing. Sketch on the slate the historic ornament Fig. 23, 24, or 

25. 

2. Drawing. Theory. Book, page 13. See "Free-hand Drawing," 

Lesson VII, page 60. 

3. Drawing. Place the object illustrated on the desk, and draw 
in the book, page 13. 




(D 



Seventh Week. 

I. Drawing. Place 8" cylinders and square prisms on 
boards across the aisles, and draw on the slate. 







e 



2. Drawing. Place large square prisms, as for Monday's lesson, 
and draw in the book, page 14. 



3. Drawing. Place large square prisms horizontally, and draw 
in the book, page 14. 



Eighth Week. 

1 . Geometry. Explain the use of the ruler and compasses. Draw con- 

centric circles of given diameters and work Problem i on practice 
paper. 
For problems and directions see " Mechanical Drawing." 

2. Geometry. Problems i and 2. Book, page i. 

3. Geometry. Problems 3 and 4. Book, page i. 

Ninth Week. 

1. Geometry. Problems 5 and 6. Book, page i. 

2. Geometry. Problems 7 and 8. Book, page 2. 

3. Geometry. Problems 9 and 10. Book, page 2. 
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Tenth Week. 

1. Geometry. Problems 11 and 12. Book, page 2. 

2. Working Drawings. Free-hand on the slate. This exercise is to 

teach the pupils what is meant by working drawings, and to familia- 
rize them with different vifews of common objects. Teach the posi- 
tions of different views. Objects : sphere, cube, and cylinder. See 
"Mechanical Drawing," Figs. 39, 41, and 45. 

3. Working Drawings. Free-hand on the slate. Objects : square 

prism, square pyramid, and triangular prism. See " Mechanical 
Drawing," Figs. 42, 49, and 46. 

Eleventh Week. 

I. Working Drawings. Explain the uses of the "f square and triangles. 
Book, page 3. Front and top views of a sphere. 
Front and top views of a hemisphere. 
See " Mechanical Drawing," Figs. 39 and 40. 

^' \ Working Drawings. Book, page 4. Front and top views of a 
^* cube. Develop on heavy paper the surface of the cube, placing 

laps for pasting. See " Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 41. 

Twelfth Week. 

I . Construction. Cut the development, and paste to form a cube. 

^' I Working Drawings. Book, page 4. Front and top views of a 
3* square prism. Develop the surface, placing laps for pasting. See 

" Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 42. 

Thirteenth Week. 

1. Construction. Cut the development, and paste to form the square 

prism. 

2. Working Drawings. Book, page 5. Front, top, and right side 

views of a square tablet. 
Front and top views of an oblong tablet. 
See »' Mechanical Drawing," Figs. 43 and 44. 

3. Working Drawings. Book, page 6. Front and left side views of a 

horizontal cylinder. See ^' Mechanical Drawing;" Fig. 45. 

Fourteenth Week. 

I. Working Drawings. Develop the surface of the cylinder, placing 
laps for pasting. See " Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 45. 
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2. Construction. Cut the development, and paste to form the cylinder. 

3. Working Drawings. Book, page 6. Front and left side views of a 

horizontal equilateral triangular prism. See " Mechanical Drawing,'' 
Fig. 46. 

Fifteenth Week. 

1. Working Drawings. Develop the surface of the triangular prism, 

placing laps for pasting. See " Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 46. 

2. Construction. Cut the development, and paste to form the triangular 

prism. 

3. Working Drawings. Book, page 7. Front an^ top views of a cir- 

cular tablet. 
Front and top views of an equilateral triangular tablet. 
See ** Mechanical Drawing," Figs. 47 and 48. 

Sixteenth Week. 

'• I Working Drawings. Book, page 7. Front and top views of a 
^' square pyramid. Develop the surface, placing laps for pasting. 

See *' Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 49. 
3. Construction. Cut the development, and paste to form the square 

pyramid. 

Seventeenth Week. 

1. Working Drawings. Book, page 8. Front and top views of a 

tumbler. See " Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 50. 

2. Working Drawings. Book, page 8. Front and top views of a 

cookie cutter. See *' Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 51. 

3. Working Drawings. Book, page 9. Front and top views of a 

cylindrical box. See " Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 52. 

Eighteenth Week. 

I. Working Drawings. Book, page 9. Front and top views of a tin 
dipper. See " Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 53. 

2. Drawing. Draw on the slate from large cubes placed on 
boards across the aisles. 



Drawing. Draw on the slate from the large objects illus- 
trated. 
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Nineteenth Week. 

*• I Drawing. Draw in the book the historic ornament, page 15. 
2.) 

3. Drawing. Theory. Book, page 16. See "Free-hand Drawing,' 

Lesson VIII, page 61. 



O 



H 



Twentieth Week. 

I. Drawing. Draw in the book, page 16, the large triangular 
prism. 

' [-Drawing. Draw in the book, page 17, from the large 
objects illustrated. 



Twenty-first Week. 

I. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the historic ornament Fig. 26, 27, 28, 
29, or 30. 

2. Drawing. Place large cylinders above the eye, and draw on 
the slate. . 



^ 3. Drawing. Place square prisms above the eye, and draw 

J_J L on the slate. 







Twenty-second Week. 

I. Drawing. Place large vases at a distance, and draw in the 
book, page 17. 

2. Drawing. Theory. Book, page 18. See "Free-hand 

Drawing," Lesson IX, page 61. 

3. Drawing. Draw on the slate the large objects illustrated. 



Twenty-third Week. 

[■ Drawing. Draw in the book, page 19, the historic ornament. 

3. Drawing. Test the pupils' knowledge of the principles of perspective 
by memory drawings on the slate. (See Fourteenth Week, Fifth 
Year.) 



^'- 
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Twenty-fourth "Week. 

. Drawing. Arrange a group of two large objects, and 
sketch on the slate. 

^' [. Drawing. Rearrange the group drawn Monday, and 
^ draw in the book, page 20. 

Twenty-fifth Week. 

I . Drawing. Place a hoop and large square horizontally above 
the eye, and draw in the book, page 21. 

2. Drawing. Place a large cylinder above the eye, and draw in 
the book, page 21. 

3. Color. Color Manual, Lesson i. 

Twenty-sijcth Week. 

'• [■ Color. Color Manual, Lessons 2 and 3. 
3. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 4. 




Twenty-seventh Week. 

I. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 5. 

2. 

3. 



^' >■ Color. Color Manual, Lessons 6 and 7. 

3. > 



Twenty-eighth Week. 

^* >• Color. Color Manual, Lessons 8 and 9. 
3. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 10. 

Twenty-ninth Week. 

1. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 11. 

2. Design. Talk by the teacher on the principles of decoration. Show 

the pupils examples of good design. See manual on design. 

3. Drawing. Place a spray of foliage so the leaves are seen 
as nearly as possible their true shapes, and sketch on the 
slate. 
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Thirtieth "Week. 

I . Drawing. Draw a spray of ivy ; also a unit for design similar to the ivy 
leaf. Book, page 22. 

Note. — Ask pupils to hand in for criticism on Friday sketches for border de- 
signs, using the unit designed. 

2. Drawing. Pupils bring single flowers with three, four, or five 
petals, and draw the face views in the book, page 23. 



3. Drawing. Make a sketch on the slate of a rosette, suggested 
by the face view of the flower drawn. 

Suggestion. 

Note. — Criticise border designs, and have them ready for use next Wednesday. 

Thirty-first Week. 

I. Drawing. Place sprays of foliage so the leaves appear as nearly as 
possible their true shapes, and draw in the book, page 24. 

Note. — Ask pupils to bring in for criticism next Monday sketches for surface 
decorations, the units suggested by face views of flowers. 

^' \ Drawing. Draw in the book, page 22, the border design. 
3-> 

Thirty-second Week. 

** I Drawing. Draw in the book, page 23, a rosette, suggested by the 
^* face view of the flower last drawn. 

Note. — Surface designs to be criticised and ready for use Friday. 

3. Drawing. Draw in the book, page 24, the surface design. Two 
periods. 

Thirty-third "Week. 

1. Drawing. Complete the design begun Friday. 

2. Cutting. Color Manual, Lesson 12. 

3. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 13. 
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Thirty-fourth Week. 



1. Cutting. Color Manual, Lesson 14. 

2. Pasting. Color Manual, Lesson 15. 

3. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 16. 

Thirty-fifth TVeek. 

1. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 17. 

' \ Design. Color Manual, Lessons 18 and 10. 
3> 

Thirty-sixth Week. 

2. \ Color. Color Manual, Lessons 20, 21, and 22. 
3.> 
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SEVENTH YEAR. 

^ First Week. 
I. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the historic ornament, Fig. 31, 32, or 33. 



O- 



2. Drawing. Combine tablet and rod as illustrated, 
and draw on the slate. 



^'' 



RAWING. Combine tablets as illustrated, and draw on the 
slate. 



Note. — All references under " Drawing " are to the pupils' drawing books. 
Second Week. 

I. Drawing. Combine tablets as illustrated, and draw on the 
slate. 



2, 



/-|V — ^ I. Drawing. 
^f\ I^ place wit 



(. Drawing. Combine tablets as on Monday, and draw in the book, 
^' page 8. 

Third "Week. 

Combine tablets to form a triangular prism, and 
with any small common object. Draw on the slate. 

^' \ Drawing. Rearrange the olDJects drawn Monday, and draw in the 
•5* book, page 8. 

Fourth "Week. 

I. Drawing. Theory. Book, page 9 See "Free-hand Drawing," 
Lesson X, page 62. 

* r Drawing. Draw in the book the historic ornament, page 10. 
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Fifth "Week. 

I. Drawing. Combine the tablets as illustrated, and draw on 
the slate. 

2. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the historic ornament, Fig. 34, 35, or 36. 
3. Drawing. Have pupils bring salt shakers, and place on the 

desks with tablets as illustrated. Sketch on the slate. By 
exchanging objects, two sketches may be made. 

Sixth Week. 

I > • 

• y Drawing. Arrange groups as illustrated, and draw in the 

book, page i i . 

3. Drawing. Place groups of fruit or vegetables on boards 
across the aisles, and sketch on the slate. 

Seventh Week. 

'* I Drawing. Theory. Book, page 12. See "Free-hand Drawing," 
Lesson X, page 62. 

3. Drawing. Test pupils' knowledge of principles of perspective by 

memory drawings, on the slate, of single objects. See Fourteenth 
Week, Fifth Year. 

Eighth Week. 

1 . Geometry. Free-hand review of the problems studied the Sixth Year. 

2. Geometry. Problem 13. Book, page i. See '* Mechanical Drawing " 

for explanations of the problems. 

3. Geometry. Exercise on the use of the triangles to obtain parallels ; 

also Problem 14. Book, page i.. 

J Ninth Week. 

2- r Geometry. Problems 15, 16, 17, and 18. Book, page i. 

Tenth Week. 

^* t Working Drawings. Book, page 2. Top and front views of ah 
hexagonal prism. Develop the surface of the prism, placing laps 
for pasting. See ** Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 54. 

3. Construction. Cut and paste to form the hexagonal prism. 
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Eleventh Week. 

^' [.Working Drawings. Book, page 2. Top and front views of an 
^" hexagonal pyramid. Draw the development, placing laps for pasting. 

See " Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 55. 
3. Construction. Cut and paste to form the hexagonal pyramid. 



Twelfth Week. 
Working Drawings. Book, page 3. Top and front views of a 
cone. Draw the development, placing laps for pasting. See 
" Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 56. 
3. Construction. Cut the development and paste .to form the cone. • 



::r 



Thirteenth Week. 

1. Working Drawings. Book, page 3. Front, top, and right-side views 

of an hexagonal tablet. See "Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 57. 

2. Working Drawings. Book, page 4. Top and front views of a 

tunnel. See ** Mechattical Drawing," Fig. 58. 

3. Working Drawings. Book, page 4. Front and top views of a 

grater. See " Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 59. Two periods. 

Fourteenth Week. 

I . Working Drawings. Complete the views of the grater. 

^' [■ Working Drawings. Front, top, and right-side views of a box. 

3* First, free-hand working drawings with dimensions ; second, finished 

drawings in the book, page 5. See " Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 60. 



Fifteenth Week. 



:;}' 



Working Drawings. Book, page 6. Top and front views of an 
oil cup. See " Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 61. 
3. Working Drawings. Book, page 6. Top and front views of a call- 
bell. See " Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 62. Two periods. 

Sixteenth Week. 

1. Working Drawings. Complete the views of the bell. 

2. Working Drawings. Free-hand working drawings with dimensions. 

Front view and longitudinal and cross sections of a hollow cylinder. 
See " Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 63. 

3. Working Drawings. Book, page 7. Begin the finished drawings 

of the hollow cylinder. Two periods. 
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Seventeenth Week. 

I. Working Drawings. Complete and dimension the working drawings 
of the hollow cylinder. 



^ 



2. Drawing. Combine tablets as illustrated, and draw on the 
slate. 






3. Drawing. Combine tablets as illustrated, and draw the 
group, or two objects on the slate. 

Eighteenth Week. 

^* > Drawing. Combine the tablets as illustrated, and draw 
in the book, page 1 1 . 



3. Drawing. Draw on the slate the large object illustrated. 



Nineteenth Week. 

I. Drawing. Combine tablets as illustrated, and draw on the 
slate. 

^' \ Drawing. Rearrange the objects drawn Monday, and 
^* draw in the book, page 13. 

Twentieth Week. 

1. Drawing. Draw in the book, page 13, the large object illus- 
^' trated. 

2. Drawing. Theory. Book, page 14. See " Free-hand Draw- 

ing," Lesson XI, page 64. 

f^y^--^ 3. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the large objects illus- 
L-l--.i^ trated. 

Twenty-first Week. 
* [■ Drawing. Draw in the book the historic ornaifient, page 15. 

3. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the historic ornament. Fig. 37, 38, or 
39- 



a 
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A 



C^ 



Twenty-second Week. 

I. Drawing. Place large objects above the level of the eye, 
and draw on the slate. 



2. Drawing. Draw in the book, page i6, the large cylinder. 
3. Drawing. Combine tablets as illustrated, and draw on the 



LjN^ slate 



Twenty-third Week. 




^' \ Drawing. Combine the tablets as in Friday's lesson, and draw in 
^* the book, page 16. 

3. Drawing. Theory. Book, page 1 7. See " Free-hand Drawing," 
Lesson XII, page 64. ' 

Twenty-fourth Week. 

1. Drawing. Test the pupils' knowledge of the principles of 

perspective by memory sketches on the slate. See Four- 
teenth Week, Fifth Year. 

* C Drawing. Place the large objects' illustrated above the 
^* level of the eye, and draw in the book, page 18. 

Twenty-fiith Week. 

^* \ Drawing. Draw in the book the historic ornament, page 

'•^ 19. 

3. Drawing. Place groups of two objects on boards across 
the aisles, and draw in the book, page 20. Two periods. 

Twenty-Bizth Week. 

I. Drawing. Complete the drawing begun in the book. 

■ [ Drawing. Place large objects above the level of the eye, 
and draw in the book, page 18. 

Twenty-seventh Week. 

I- ) Drawing. Place groups of large objects on boards across 

2. ) the aisles, and draw in the book, page 21. 

3. Color. Color Manual, Lesson i. 
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Twenty-sighth "Week. 
I. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 2. 

y Color. Color Manual, Lessons 3 and 4. 

Note. — Ask pupils to bring in sketches for border designs next Friday, using 
historic ornament as detail. 

Twenty-ninth Week. 

[• Color. Color Manual, Lessons 5 and 6. 

3. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 7. 
Note. — Criticise border designs. 

Thirtieth "Week. 

I. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 8. 

.' [ Color. Color Manual, Lessons 9 and 10. 
3- > 

Note. — Border designs must be ready for use Monday. 

Thirty-first "Week. 

y Drawing. Color Manual, Lessons 11 and 12. 
3. Color. ' Color Manual, Lesson 13. 

Thirty-second Week. 

* y Color. Color Manual, Lessons 14 and 15. 

3. Drawing, Place a spray of leaves horizontally at the back of the 
desk, and sketch on the slate. 

Note. — Each pupil hand in next Friday a border and also a simple radial 
design, using plant forms as detail. 

Thirty-third Week. 

I. Drawing. Place a spray of foliage horizontally at the back of the 
desk, and draw in the book, page 22. 

^' [■ Drawing. Place sprays of leaves and flowers in bottles of moist 
^* sand, and draw in the book, page 22. 

Note. — Criticise the designs and have border design ready for use on Monday. 
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Thirty-fourth "Week. 

' )■ Drawing. -Draw in the book, page 23, the border design. 

Note. — Radial designs must be ready for use on Friday. 

3. Drawing. Draw in the book, page 23, the radial design. Two peri- 
ods. 

Thirty-fifth TVeek. 

I. Drawing. Complete the radial design. 
' )■ Cutting. Color Manual, Lessons 16 and 17. 



2 



Thirty-Bizth "Week. 

2. ^ Color. Color Manual, Lessons 18, 19, and 20. 

3J 
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EIGHTH YEAR. 
First "Week. 

^ I. Drawing. Place a large hoop horizontally at the front of 
the room, and above the level of the eye. Draw on the 
slate. 

2. Drawing. Place large objects upon boards across the aisles, 
and draw on the slate. 



O 



3. Modeling. Model a sphere 2'' in diameter, and cut from 
it a small section, as illustrated. 



Note. — All references under " Drawing " are to the pupils' drawing books. 

Second "Week. 

I. Drawing. Theory. Book, page 10. See "Free-hand Drawing," 
Lesson XIV, page 65. 

2. Drawing. Sketch on the slate a large vase or lamp. 

3. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the historic ornament Fig. 40, 41, or 42. 

Third Week. 
I. Drawing. Draw on the slate the objects illustrated. 





2. Drawing. Draw on the slate the object illustrated. 
3. Drawing. Draw in the book, page 10, the object drawn Wednesday. 
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Fourth "Week. 

I. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the historic ornament, Fig. 40, 41, or 42. 



A 



2. Drawing. Place large objects above the eye, and draw on 
the slate. 



^^T"**^^ 3. Drawing. Sketch on the slate any corner of the school- 



^t 



Fifth "Week. 
' f Drawing. Draw in the book the historic ornament, page 11. 



6 



3. Drawing. Draw in the book, page 12, a large vase or lamp. 
Two periods. 



Sixth "Week. 

I. Drawing. Complete the drawing begun in the book. 

^* \ Drawing*. Place large objects above the eye, and draw in the book. 




page 12. 

Seventh Week. 

I. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the historic ornament, Fig. 43, 44, or 

45- 

2. Drawing. Sketch on the slate a group of objects. 

3. Drawing. Draw on the slate single objects from mem- 
ijj^ ory, and test as explained the Fourteenth Week, Fifth 

Year. 

Eighth Week. 

I. Geometry. Free-hand review of the problems previously studied. 

^* I Geometry. Problems 19, 20, and 21. Book page i. See " Mechan- 
3' ^ ical Drawing '* for explanations of problems. 

Ninth "Week. 

[• Geometry. Problems 22, 23, and 24. Book, page i. 

3. Working Drawings. Free-hand working drawings with dimensions. 
Top and front views of a tea or coffee pot. See " Mechanical Draw- 
ing," Fig. 66. 
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Tenth "Week. 

^ * \ Working Drawings. Book, page 2. Top and front views of a tea or 

^* coffee pot. 

3. Working Drawings. Free-hand working drawings with dimensions. 

Front, top, and left-side views of a flatiron. See "Mechanical 

Drawing," Fig. 68. 

Eleventh Week. 

^* \ Working Drawings. Book, page 3. Front, top, and left-side views 

^ of a flatiron. 

3. Working Drawings. Free-hand working drawings with dimensions. 

Front and left-side views and horizontal section of a tool handle. 

See "Mechanical Drawing," Fig. d^. 

Twelfth Week. 

'• \ Working Drawings. Book, page 2. Front, and left-side views, and 
^* horizontal section of a tool handle. 

3. Working Drawings. Free-hand working drawings with dimensions. 
Front view, and longitudinal and cross sections of a spool. 
See " Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 69. 

Thirteenth Week. 

^ * \ Working Drawings. Book, page 4. Front view, and longitudinal 
^* and cross sections of a spool. 

3. Working Drawings. Book, page 5. Front and top views of tablets 
combined as illustrated. See " Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 70. 

Fourteenth Week. 

1 . Working Drawings. Book, page 5. Front, top, and right-side views 

of tablets combined as illustrated. See " Mechanical Drawing," 
Fig. 72. The triangle may be combined with either an oblong or a 
square. 

2. Working Drawings. Book, page 6. Front and top views of tab- 

lets combined as illustrated. See " Mechanical Drawing," Fig. 71. 

3. Working Drawings. Book, page 6. Front, top, and right-side views 

of tablets combined as illustrated. See "Mechanical Drawing," 
Fig. 73- 
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Fifteenth Week. 

I. Working Drawings. Book, page 7. Front, top, and left-side views 

of tablets combined as illustrated. See " Mechanical Drawing," 

Fig. 74. 

^* I Working Drawings. Book, page 8. Front, top, and right-side views 

3 of tablets combined as illustrated. See " Mechanical Drawing," 

Fig- 75- 

Sixteenth Week. 

^* [ Working Drawings. Book, page 9. Front, top, and right-side views 
^* of tablets combined as illustrated. See " Mechanical Drawing," 

Fig. '76. 
3. Drawing. Theory. Book, page 13. See " Free-hand Drawing," Les- 
son XV, page 66. 

Seventeenth Week. 

1. Drawing. Draw in the book, page 14, the large object 
illustrated. 

2. Drawing. Place a chair, table, or stool at the front of the 
room or on the teacher's desk, and sketch on the slate. 

3. Drawing. Sketch on the slate a single piece of furniture. 

Eighteenth Week. 
I. Drawing. Draw on the slate the large objects illustrated. 

^' \ Drawing. Rearrange the objects drawn Monday, and draw 
^'^ in the book, page 14. 

Nineteenth Week. 

^* I Drawing. Draw in the book, page 15, the large objects 
^* illustrated, or similar ones. 

3. Drawing. Draw in the book, page 16, the historic orna- 
ment. Two periods. 

Twentieth Week. 

T. Drawing. Complete the ornament begun in the book. 

2. Drawing. Skstch on the slate a single piece of furniture. 
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3. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the group illustrated. 



Twenty-first Week. 



^* I Drawing. Rearrange the objects drawn Friday, and draw in the 
^* ' book, page 1 7. 

3. Drawing. Sketch on the slate the historic ornament, Fig. 46, 47, 
or 48. 

Twenty-second Week. 

* V Drawing. Draw in the book, page 1 8, a stool or chair.' 

3. Drawing. Theory. Book, page 19. See "Free-hand Drawing," Les- 
son XVI, page dT. 



4C 



Twenty-third Week. 

I . Drawing. Draw on the slate the square or triangular 
frame. 

* \ Drawing. Draw in the book, page 18, a single piece 
^ of furniture. 

Twenty-fourth Week. 

^•> Drawing. Draw in the book the historic ornament, 
2' ) page 20. 

3. Drawing. Draw on the slate the object illustrated. 

Twenty-fiith Week. 

^* I Drawing. * Draw in the book, page 21, a corner of the school-room. 

3. Color. Color Manual, Lesson i. 

Twenty-sixth Week. 

'* [ Color. Color Manual, Lessons 2 and 3. 

3. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 4. 

Twenty-seventh Week. 

I. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 5. 

* \ Color. Color Manual, Lessons 6 and 7. 
3. > 
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Twenty-eighth Week. 

)■ Color. Color Manual, Lessons 8 and 9. 
3. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 10. 

Twenty-ninth "Week. 

1. Drawing. Place a spray of leaves and flowers at the back of the desk, 

and sketch on the slate. 

2. Design. An illustrated talk by the teacher on principles of good de- 

sign, showing examples of such, and illustrating to the pupils the 
manner in which plant forms may be used as detail. Teach bal- 
ance. 

Note. — Each pupil bring in next Wednesday sketches for a border, and also 
an elementary design, using conventionalized plant forms as units. 

3. Drawing. Place single small potted plants on boards across -the aisles, 

and sketch on the slate. 

Thirtieth Week. 

'* \ Drawing. Place single potted plants on boards across the aisles, and 
^* draw in the book, page 22. 

Note. — Sketches for designs are to be criticised, and the border designs are 
to be ready for use on Friday. 

3. Drawing. Transfer the border design to the book, page 23. Two 
periods. 

Thirty-first Week. 

I. Drawing. Complete the border design. 

Note. — Elementary design must be ready for use next Monday. 
2. 

3. 

Note. — Ask pupils to hand in next Friday sketches of bisymmetric or bal- 
anced designs, using plant forms as detail. This is for use in color work. 



[■ Drawing. Draw in the book, page 22, from a small potted plant. 



Thirty-second Week. 

* )- Drawing. Draw the elementary design in the book, page 23. 

3. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 11. 

Note. — Designs to be criticised and ready for use next Friday. 
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Thirty-third "Week. 

1. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 12. 

2. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 13. 

3. Drawing. Color Manual, Lesson 14. 

Note. — Have pupils collect, and bring for approval during the following 
week, samples of wall-paper friezes, to be copied in colors.. 

Thirty-fourth "Week. 

I. Drawing. Color Manual, Lesson 15. 

^* \ Color. Color Manual, Lessons 16 and 17. 
3> 

Note. — Wall-paper friezes must be ready for use next Wednesday. 

Thirty-fifth TVeek. 

1. Color. Color Manual, Lesson 18. 

^* \ Drawing. Color Manual, Lessons 19 and 20. 
3> 

Thirty-aizth "Week. 

'•> 

2. > Color. Color Manual, Lessons 21,2:^ and 23. 

3. > 



CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 



Choice Literature; Judicious Notes; Large Type; 
Firm Binding; Low Prices. 



For a full description of these books^ see our Common School Catalogue, 



Aesop's Fables. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. First 

Series. 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. Second 

Series. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 
Burt's Stories from Plato. 
Chesterfield's Letters. 
Church's Stories of the Old 

World. 
Defoe's Robinson Crusoe. 
Dickens' Tale of Two Cities. 
Cervantes' Don Quixote of La 

Mancha. 
Epictetus. 
Fiske-Irving's Washington and 

His Country. 
Francillon's Gods and Heroes. 
Franklin : His Life by Himself. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales, Part L 
Grimm's Fairy Tales, Part H. 
Grote and Segur's Two Great 

Retreats. 
Hale's Arabian Nights. 
Hudson and Lamb's Merchant of 

Venice. 
Hughes' Tom Brown at Rugby. 
Irving's Alhambra. 



Irving's Sketch-Book. (Six Se- 
lections.) 
Johnson's Rasselas. 
Kingsley's Greek Heroes. 
Kingsley's Water Babies. 
Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses. 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 
Marcus Aurelius. 
Martineau's Peasant and the 

Prince. 
Montgomery's Heroic Ballads. 
Plutarch's Lives. 
Ruskin's King of the Golden 

River. 
Selections from Ruskin. 
Scott's Guy Mannering. 

Ivanhoe. 

Lady of the Lake. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Marmion. 

Old Mortality. 

Quentin Durward. 

Rob Roy. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 

Talisman. 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 
Williams and Foster's Selections 

for Memorizing. 
Wyss* Swiss Family Robinson. 



CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 



A REVOLUTION IN SCHOOL READING 



HAS BEEN WROUGHT BY THE USE OF THE 

Classics for Children. 



The books in this carefully edited series are widely used 
in place of the ordinary Reading Books in the upper grades 
of the Grannnnar Schools and in the High Schools. They 
are also used as Supplementary Readers in hundreds of 
schools throughout the country. 

DESIGN — 

To supply material for practice in reading, form a taste for 
good literature, and increase the mental power of the pupils by 
providing them with the best works of standard authors, complete 
as far as possible, and judiciously annotated. 

AUTHORSHIP — 

Varied, and of world-wide reputation. In the list of authors 
are Shakespeare, Ruskin, Scott, Irving, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Franklin, Andersen, Kingsley, De Foe, Swift, Arnold, and Lamb. 

EDITORS — 

Of recognized ability and discriminating taste. Among them 
are John Fiske, • Edward Everett Hale, Henry N. Hudson, 
Charlotte M. Yonge, John Tetlow, Homer B. Sprague, D. H* 
Montgomery, Edwin Ginn, W. H. Lambert, Alfred J. Church, 
D wight Holbrook, J. H. Stickney, Margaret A. Allen, and 
Mary S. Avery. 

INDORSED B7 

Teachers, Superintendents, Idbrarlana, eminent Uterary 
Authorities, and the Educational Press. 



STICKNEY'S READERS. 

Introductory to Classics for Children. By J. H. StiOkney, author of 
The Child"* s Book of Language^ Letters and Lessons in Language^ 
English Grammar y etc. Introduction Prices: First Reader, 24 cents; 
Second Reader, 32 cents ; Third Reader, 40 cents ; Fourth Reader, 
50 cents; Fifth Reader, 60 cents; Auxiliary Books : Stickney& Pea- 
body's First Weeks at School^ 12 cents ; Stickney*s Classic Primery 20 
cents. 

These books are, first of all, readers. This main purpose 
is not sacrificed in order to get in all sorts of " features " to 
entrap the unwary. 

The vitality of methods and selections preserves the chil- 
dren's natural vivacity of thought and expression. 

The editor aimed expositive excellence, and not simply to 
make a series so characterless that no one, however unreason- 
able or ill-informed, could discover a feature definite enough 
to find fault with. 

This is almost the only series that contains a sufficient 
quantity of reading matter, and there is no padding. 

Good reading would not be good if it did not appeal to 
what is good in us, and the lessons in Stickney's Readers, 
without " moralizing," carry moral influence in warp and woof. 

Give the children a chance at these Readers. They are 
thie ones most interested. Ought we not to consult their 
tastes, which mean their capacities ? Their verdict is always 
for Stickney. 

When it is a question of obstacles, wings are sometimes 
worth more than feet. Stickney's Readers are inspiring, 
and lift the children over difficulties. 

Best in idea and plan ; best in matter and make ; best in 
interest and results. 

They have found favor with our teachers and pupils from the first. 
To me the books seem to be just what the gifted author intended them 
to be, as natural and beautiful as childhood itself. They deserve the 
greatest success. — >A. R. Sabin, Assistant Supt,^ Chicago, III. 
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BOOKL 40cts.l]itrod. BOOKIL 60cts.l]itrod. 

TARB ELL'S 

LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 

By H. S. TARBELL Superintendent of Schools, ProvJdencB, R.I. 

Here is at last a series that harmonizes ^* language " and *^grammary" and 
makes expression through written forms as natural as thought and speech. 

It is believed that nothing etude, notional, or simply " taking " will be 
found in the books, however original and attractive they may seem. Five 
years were spent in maturing the plan, and five years more in working out 
the details. The most approved text-books — American, English, French, 
and German — were studied. A number of the best known specialists in 
this department assisted. The experience of hundreds of teachers and the 
capacity of thousands of pupils were consulted. 

A course in which so much good thought has been embodied must possess 
marked features worthy of attention. The appeal is confidently made to the 
class-robm. All are urged to test our recommendations by actual use. 

Win. £. Bncky Supt. Public Instruction, Manchester y N.H. : I am paCrticularly well 
pleased with them. They insure better teaching, because most teachers will almost literally 
follow the text-book and Tarbell's Lessons have evidently been arranged with this fact in 
view. Accordingly, all subjects are treated with sufficient fullness for the common school 
and in due proportion with reference to t)ieory and practice. 

A. Wanner, City Supt. of Schools, York, Pa. : They are admirably adapted to teach 
the pupil " to use his native tongue with readiness, clearness and accuracy in both its spoken 
and written forms." ' 

Blary A. Bacon, Teacher of English, Girls^ Normal and Industrial School, Miiledge- 
ville, Ga. : I have no hesitation in saying that they are the best books on the subject now in 
the field. The most inexperienced teacher could not fail of fair success witli such texts. 

R. W. Stevenson, Supt. of Schools, IVichita, Kansas: It will, by the force of merit, 
push itself into many of our best schools. Teachers will find it one of the best arranged and 
the best graded of the many books on language culture for primary schools. The exercises 
for composition are fresh and pointed, and if followed must result in making the pupil able 
to write his thoughts accurately, correctly and clearly. 

H. SomervUle, Supt. of Public Schools, Denison, Texas : Tarbell's Lessons in Language 
have been in use in the public schools of this city five months, and I have had an excellent 
opportunity of testing thtir efficiency by actual experiment in the school room. ... On the 
whole it may be said that they are without a rival, so far as merit is concerned. 

George S. Albee, Pres. state Normal School, Oshkosh, IVis. : It constitutes the best 
basis for a child's progress in culture in lang^uage known to me. Its lessons are not merely 
consistent and progressive, which could be said of several other elementary texts in 
language, but in addition, they constitute a linguistic center, which calls for exercise UDon 
the child's varied field of knowledge. 

CINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 

Boston, New York, and Chicago. 



